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STUDY OF ARITHMETIC, No. III. 
LUDICROUS. 

Ionce asked a lad, seventeen years old, 
a question, and who had said to me, with an 
important air, “I went through Daboll’s 
Arithmetic threetimes last winter, sir ; afd I 
can do any sum in the hardest ciphering 
book you can bring.” 

I did not dispute him, for I did not doubt 
but what he could mechanically obtain the an- 
swer of almost any sum he could fina in a 
book, set down under a rule. But I thought 
he had, like many others, made figures with- 
out thinking, and I asked him the following 
question : 

What will 20 pounds of beef come to at 
12 cents per pound, provided the beef is two- 
thirds fat? He hesitated a while, and then 
said, “ if you will tell me what the fat comes 
to I’ll do the sum.” 

I Jaughed heartily for I could not restrain 
myself. He soon said to me with consider- 
able spirit, “If you will tell me the rule it 
comes under, I will tell you what it comes 
to.” I still said nothing, for his ludicrous 
embarrassment prevented my speaking at 
the instant. When he with great vehe- 
mence said : 

“Tt is an unfair sum—i never saw such a 
sum in the book in my life.’ 

This was the climax of the ludicrous 
scene, I could contain myself within bounds 
no longer. He considered me an imperti- 











nent school master, and I put him down as a 
fair specimen of most of thechildren taught 
in our common schools—they make no ap- 
plication of their lessons to the practical 
business of life. They do not think. They 
are not taught that thinking has any thing 
to do in obtaining an education. This un- 
fortunate lad had never brought the busi- 
ness of the world on to the slate, or into 
the school room. No: that two-thirds fat 
he could not understand—he could not put 
the fat under any rule—he had never seen 
a sum that had any fat in it before. 


SCHOOL SCENE. 

Let us enter a common school. The first 
thing that strikes the attention is a buséling, 
rustling hum, occasioned by whispering, 
talking and loud studying. The second 
thing perceived is confusion. Here are 
three striding towards the master for some 
privilege or information ; the master at the 
same time is jumping toward some other 
three “bent on mischief.” There by the 
stove stand seven or eight “young rebel- 
lions” talking and looking deep mutiny.— 
Two others, one on each side of the room, 
are alternately vociferating: “Please sir, let 
me go out.” Another (not diy) is running to 
the water-pail fora drink; another is jam- 
ing wood into the stove, wel! pleased with 
the slaming of stove-door and fire shovei. 
At each window are a half dozen heads ta- 
king a survey of the travellers as they pass 
up and down the road, occasionally twisting 
the face at a passer by for their own amuse- 
ment. Another cries, * Master, its too hot ;” 
another, “ Master, it’s too cold.”” Then is 
heard “ Master, Jim is scrouging me”—says 
Jim “Pete is al] the while pinchen ;” say 
others “ Master! can’t get this sum right ;’’ 
“ Master, I want to go home;” “ master, 
wi!l we spell to day ; ’ * Master, will we read 
twice to-day ;”’ “« Master, when can we choose 
sides to spell ;” “* Master, Tomtripped me up 
last night going home ;” “ Master, Jake is 
making faces at me;”’ “ Master, Kate keeps 
joggling the bench soI can’t write ;*’ “ Mas- 
ter, please mend my pen;” “ Master, what 
word is that; “Master, how much shall 
we take for the next lesson ;”” Master, fa- 
ther said I must come home an hour ’fore 
school is out.” 











Now reader, take notice: Here, yes even 
here, in this very place, the children are ex- 
pected to learn to think! ! 





LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 

It is deemed necessary by the leading 
men in this State, for the purpose of secu- 
ring an immediate, uniform improvement in 
the Common Schools, to appoint and adequate. 
ly pay a permanent Agent for each county in the 
Slate. Three months time, from the agent, 
will be required each year. For this ser- 
vice, the compensation will be $100 annu- 
ally. The agent must be a resident of the 
county, and a man of some influence. Pro- 
posals, accompanied by certificates of cha- 
racter, ability, &c. may be made to the edi- 
tor of this paper. 





IMPORTANT. 
From the Albany Argus. 

It will be seen by the proceedings below, 
that the important subject of Common 
School Education is now occupying the at- 
tention of our citizens ; and it is hoped that 
Albany will not be behind her sister cities 
in promoting the cause of universal and 
thorough education. 


At a meeting of the citizens of Albany, held 
in pursuance of notice, at the first Baptist 
Church in Pearl-street, on Friday evening 
the 2d inst., to take into consideration the 
present condition of the Common Schools 
of this State, and some proposed measures 
for their improvement: His Excellency 
Gov. Marcy was called to the chair, and 
Z. PLart appointed secretary. 

The Rev. E. N. Kirk, and other gentle- 
men, addressed the meeting, aad the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adop- 
ted. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, the improvement of the system and the 
condition of Common ‘School Education in 
our State, is one of the most important ob- 
jects to which. the attention of our citizens 
can be directed. 

Resolved, That we will immediately adopt 
measures, in conjunction with the citizens 
of different parts of our State, to secure the 
circulation of the ** Common School Assis- 
tant.” 

A committee was then appointed to de- 
vise the best mode of carrying into effect 
the spirit of the two preceding resolutions, 
and to propose such other or further mea- 
sures, as they may deem expedient. The 
following gentlemen compose this commit- 
tee: Archibald McIntyre, Gideon Hawley, 
and Ezra P. Prentice, esquires. 


: 
; 
: 
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COMMON SCHOOL DEPOSITORY. 

We would invite attention to the adver- 
tisement of this establishment, recently 
opened in Albany. The idea of such an es- 
tablishment strikes us as a very good one, 
and if well managed, we should think it 
might be rendered instrumental, to a very 
important degree, in improving the charac- 
ter of our school-books and in giving con- 
centration, vigor, and right direction to all 
efforts for the improvement of common 
schoo] education, so far as they relate to 
text books and the whole circle of common 
school Jiterature.—Oniario Repository. 


KNOWLEDGE. 

What is it mainly distinguishes a man 
from a brute? Knowledge. What makes 
the vast difference between savage and ci- 
vilized nations? Knowledge. What forms 
the principal difference between men as 
they appear in the same society? Know- 
ledge. What. raised Franklin fromthe hum- 
ble station of a printer’s boy to the first ho- 
nors of his country? Knowledge. What 
took Sherman from his shoe-maker’s seat, 
gave him a seat in Congress, and there 
made his voice to be heard among the wis- 
e:tand best of his compeers? Knowledge. 
What raised Simpson from the weaver’s 
loom, to be placed among the first mathe- 
maticians ; and Herschel! from being a poor 
fiter’s boy in the army, to a station among 
the first astronomers? Knowledge. It is 
the philosopher’s stone—the true alchym 
that turns every thing it touches into gold. 
It is the sceptre that gives us our dominion 
over nature ; the key that unlocks the stores 
of the creation and opens to us the trea- 
sures of the universe.—Lilerary Emporium. 








For the ‘‘ Common School Assistant.” 
REMARKS ON THE PLAN OF THE REGENTS 
AND THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The subject of Common School Educa- 
tion is one of great moment to the people of 
the State, viewed in whatever light it may 
be. It is therefore of the utmost impor- 
tance, that any system adopted, should re- 
ceive all the improvements ot which it is 
susceptible. 

The great difficulty now existing, as is 
said, is the want:of skilful teachers. The 
plan of the Regents is to improve the 
teachers without regard to the details of the 
system as it now exists. My objection to 
the plan is, that it is calculated to give the 
large districts in our populous towns and 
villages the whole benefit of the money now 
appropriated or hereafter to be appropri- 
ated for the education ef teachers. The 
object of the present system of common 
school education ie to place the poor on a 
level with the rich. Any plan which dimi- 
nishes the privileges of the poor, and which 
prevents the state from obtaining by educa- 
tion, the united power of the whole mags of 


mind within it, cannot be a good one—' 


There will not probably be one district in 
ten, and | very mzch question, whether 
there will be one in t:ve ve, that will ever 


employ teachers educate! st the public ex- 
pense. A reat. portion ut the districts are 
too small to incur the expense ot a teacher 


educated, as they are tu 
ries provided for them. 


yo, at the senina- 
The plan looks weil 





on paper, but when you apply it to districts 
composed of eight or ten families, and esti- 
mate the ability of the inhabitants to sup- 
port an expensive teacher, it will be found 
to be productive of injury rather than good, 
to the small districts, by increasing the dis- 
parity now existing between them and the 
larger ones. By raising the standard quali- 
fications and the wages of the teachers, as 
a natural c: nsequence, you exclude these 
districts from the advantages of the expen- 
diture of the public money. The great 
complaint now is, that they are too poor to 
employ other than inferior teachers. 

The great deficiency of our present 
teachers, is in a thorough knowledge of the 
elementary branches of education. Thisis 
by far the most useful knowledge ; and with- 
out a perfect knowledge of orthography, 
reading and pronunciation, and also some 
knowledge of elocution, other branches of 
education will be comparitively of little oe- 
nefit. 

Another objection to the plan is, it car- 
ries the teachers too far from the people to 
be of general advantage. Those in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of these institutions 
will be the scholars, and a portion of the 
districts in the vicinity of these seminaries 
will be improved, while others more remote 
will not feel their influence—or if they do, 
not until Pe have passed away, and even 
then not directly. 

The order of nature is reversed in the 
system which is adopted by the Regents. 
They begin with the highest standard, 
whereas in my view they ought to begin 
with the lowest, that the benefits of the ex- 
penditure might be equally felt by all. The 
spring and rivulet form the river, which runs 
into the sea—the advantages of the smaller 
streams in irrigation and fructifymmg the 
country are more highly to be appreciated 
than the large river, which disembogues it- 
self in the ocean, and whose main benefit is 
as a highway to distant marts. But I ap- 
sehend the greatest difficuliy is still over- 
loked. The great body or mass of the 
people are in practice, and many of them in 
principle, utilitarians—they act upon the 
principle, that general knowledge is useless 
because it does not enable a person to get 
ahead in the world, or in other words, to 
make money more easily, and in some in- 
stances it adds to his expenditure. They 
expect children to acquire a knowledge of 
their civil, political, and religious rights and 
duties, by observation aud experience, and 
think the main business of childhood ought 
to be to Jearn how to get and keep money. 
Habits of industry, economy and a practical 
knowledge of the business to be pursued in 
life, should be taught or acquired in child- 
hood ; but the study of these need not, and 
should not supercede other knewledge.— 
There are but two modes of correcting this 
theory, if a wrong one; the onc is by dis- 
seminating useful instruction by means of 
publications; the other is, by supplying 
funds adequate in the poorer distr:cts to the 
right education of children. Both should 
be pursued to a certain extent, but the last 
wili, I apprehend, be found most effectual ; 
the children will be better scholars than the 
parents. By giving the benefit of the fund 
uuder the control of the Regents to large 





districts in populous towns and villages, not 
only greater disparity is produced than now 
exists, but jealousy is created, and it istobe 
feared it will end m hostility to the plan.— 
The districts cannot be materially varied in 
their extent, en account of their peculiar 
location and the face of the country—and 
they will almost constantly in old places 
have their numbers diminished by the com- 
bination or annexation of farms and other 
causes. In order to remedy the existing 
evil, a portion of the Regents’ fund, or some 
other, should be expended in each town, 
where elementary branches may be taught, 
and the rudiments of a teachers duty should 
be inculcated to those, who are to become 
instructors in the immediate neighborhood 
or vicinity, both male and female. Whe- 
ther this plan, or some other, is adopted or 
not, the districts must be supplied, which 
are unable to supply themselves, with ade- 
quate teachers at the public expense, for a 
part at least of the year. In this way the 
end and design of the system will be reali- 
zed, that is, the placing all children upon a 
level in point of common school education. 
The schools cannot be radically changed in 
the poor districts m any other way. One 
school in each town, where a plan shall be 
adopted similar to that recommended by the 
Regents, or upon the most approved plan of 
Normal school, with exhibitions to awaken 
the minds of parents and stimulate them to 
exertion, would be productive of more ge- 
neral advantage to the system than the aid- 
ing those establishments where a classical 
course is pursued. Prejudice exists in the 
minds of many to classical studies and to 
the institutions where they are pursued.— 
The defects of the p-esent system arise 
more from a want-of a due estimation in 
the parents and trustees, of the adequate 
qualifications of teachers, than from the de- 
ficiency of teachers possessing the proper 
qualifications. There is no uniform course 
pursued by the inspectors, in the examina- 
tion of teachers, and the visiting of schools 
is almost entirely neglected. I would sug- 
gest as an improvement of the present coin- 
mon schoo! system, that the inspectors be 
required by law to meet once or twice in 
each year in their respective counties, to 
adopt such regulations as shall be deemed 
expedient in regard to the examination of 
teacrers, the visiting of schools, and the 
proper books to be used. The books should 
be prescribed by the inspectors and not left 
to the whim and caprice of the teacher, as 
now. The parent in most schools must fur- 
nish a new set to gratify the new teacher. 
This would supercede the necessity of 
a state or county inspector. I would 
add also, that donations to the school 
fund, or to trustees in particular dis- 
tricts, or within certain prescribed li- 
mits of territory, would confer a greater be- 
nefit upon the rising generation, and would 
better entitle the donors to be classed with 
the benefactors of the age than bestowments 
to found professorships in universities or 
colleges. The writer has been long ac- 
quainted with the detail of the system in 
this State, and has witnessed something of 
that from which the present system was 

artly derived, and believes much of the 
failure of the system is to be attributed to 
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the negligence of officers entrusted with 
the oversight of the schools. .R. 





IMPORTANT DECISION, BY THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Question—If he (the teacher) takes charge 

of any district school at a fixed price per 
scholar (say two dollars,) have the trustees 
the power of distributing the balance of the 
public money (after paying him the full price 
for poor pupils) among those who send chil- 
dren? Or has the teacher a right to de- 
mand the residue without distribution, after 
having been paid the full price for all the 
poor pupils, who have attended through the 
quarter ¢ 

Answer—Trustees have no right to make 
a direct payment of the tuition of poor pu- 
pils out of the public money, or to make any 
formal distribution of the public money for 
the benefit of the children attending a 
school. The law is clear and explicit on 
all these points: and if it is followed no 
embarrassment or difficulty can possibly 
arise. Let us see what the law requires. 

1. The Trustees are to pay the wages of 
the teacher (he being duly qualified) « out of 
the moneys which shall come into their 
hands from the commissioners of common 
schools, so far as such monies are sufficient 
for that. purpose,” 

2. “To exempt from the payment of the 
wayes of teachers such indigent persons 
within the district as they shall think pro- 

er.”” 

3. To collect the residue of the teachers’ 
wages, after paying ‘him the public money, 
‘excepting such sums as may have been 
collected by the teachers from all persons 
liab'e therefor.” 

These are the three steps authorized by 
law, and they are above stated in the order 
in which they should be taken. 

Let us look at the practical effect of these 
provisions by supposing a case, and apply- 
ing them toit. A teacher may be hired: by 
the trustees at so much per month or at so 
much per scholar. The only difficulty is 
that the amount of his compensation is in 
one case reduced to a certainty, and in the 
other contingent on the number of scholars. 
Either may or may not be most advanta- 
gous to those who pay according to circum- 
stances. The first mode is the most sim- 
ple, and is therefore preferab!e. Let us 
suppose the last case. 

A teacher is hired to instruct a school at 
two dollars per scholar for the term. He 
has 40 scholars, of whom five are the chil- 
dren of indigent parents. He is entitled at 
the close of the term to $80, and the trus- 
tees have on hand $20 of public money.— 
Now what is the duty of the trustees? It 
is very plain, 

‘ They pay him the public money, twen- 
ty dollars. 

2. They exempt the parents of the five 
indigent children. 

3. They make out a rate bill for $60, 
with the collectors fees (5 per cent) added 
thereto, assessing each of the parents of 
the 35 scholars with his just proportion of 
the amount, according to the number of his 
children who have been instructed, and to 
the time during which they have received 
instruction. 


This is the only mode of proceeding re 
cognized by law, and it must be strictly fol- 
lowed. Whether the teacher is engaged at 
so much per month or so much per scholar 
makes no difference. There are modes of 
ascertaining the amount of his compensa- 
tion. In the first case it is ascertained at 
the beginning, and in the second at the 
close of his term. 


Persia, August 12, 1836. 

Dear S1r—Enclosed I send five dollars 
for the Common School Assistant. Please 
send to David Galusha, Persia P. O. via Buf- 
falo. 

I forward the sum above named and wish 
you to send 20 copies of the first volume of 
the Common School Assistant. 

It required an exertion that I had not an- 
ticipated to raise this small sum, and that 
too in a village where there are many en- 
lightened men—men who bestow liberally 
on many of the leading institutions of the 
day. 

Bat sir, there is an apathy of feeling to- 
wards our common schools that is truly as- 
tonishing. Men who investigate other sub- 
jects thoroughly, pass this by without the 
slightest attention, and the result is that 
they are nurseries of any thing but sciences 
and morals. In them children learn evil ha- 
bits that it takes years to eradicate, and 
many that cease only with life. 

Now a iittle attention and a few dollars 
extra expense, would prevent a train of evils 
momentous in themselves, and from which 
the worst consequences to our free institu- 
tions are to be feared. 

Sir, the subject is in far abler hands than 
mine. Therefore I close by wishing you a 
hearty * God speed.” 

DAVID GALUSHA. 


Hudson, Sept. 13th, 1836. 

Mr. J. O. Taytor---The following was 
thrown together hastily, which, if you think 
worthy of a corner in your paper, you may 
insert. 

Convinced that the method of studying as 
well as teaching Arithmetic as now prac- 
tised in most of our common and select 
schools is deplorably defective, I shall en- 
dzavor to point out a few of these defects, 
and propose.a method of studying Arithine- 
tic which will obviate some of them. 








ing the progress their children have made in 
Arithmetic, “My son has been studying 
Arithmetic a great deal, but he knows nothing 
about it.” « When he is asked the most sim- 
ple question, he cannot answer it.’’ This we 
hear parents tellus every day. This diffi- 
culty in the application of Arithmetic to the 
ordinary business transactions, is owing, we 
hesitate not to say, to want of system in 
teaching this important study. 

Children usually commence this study at 
the age of eight or ten years. In most of our 
schools they are put into Dabol’s Arithme- 
tic immediately. Should children begin this 
study at this age? we think they should.— 
But should they begin with Daboll? here is 
the great mistake. Betore taking up writ- 
ten Arithmetic a full course of mental 
should be studied—and here let me observe 
that there is no book better than Colburn’s. 





All parents will say, when asked concern- . 








Too much importance cannot be attached to 
this point. If children should begin the 
study in this way, they would master the 
subject in ashort time. Let teachers begin 
in this way, and they will be astonished with 
the proficiency of their pupils. They must 
have their lessons of appropriate length, 
given out to them, and recite their lessons 
at an appointed time. 

In most of our schools boys study Arith- 
metic in this way ; they do their sum, and 
if they bring the “ answer,” no matter how, 
they are then expunged. The teacher is 
applied to only in certain “ hard sums,’’ and 
then, ten chances to one, it is done for him 
without any explanation. More hereafter. 
Yours, &c. 





WORTHY OF IMITATION. 
Every town in the State may form a simi- 
lar society to the one described below : 


At an adjourned meeting of the citizens of 
Lockport and vicinity, held in the Metho- 
dist chapel on Tuesday evening the 6th 
inst., an address was delivered by S. Ca- 
verno, esq., and the following Constitution 
of a Society, to be called the Education So- 
ciety of the town of Lockport, and the re- 
solutions subjoined, were unanimously 
adopted. 

The committee appointed to nominate of- 
ficers of this seciety, reported the following 
gentlemen: 

Hon. Hiram Garvner, President, 

Asa W. Dovatas, Vice-President, 

ALFRED HoumEs, Secretary, 

Dr. H. Tuomas, Secretary, 

Dr. J. B. Barnes, 

A. C. Brab.ey, esq. 

Rev. E. W2TERBERY, 

On motion, Resolved, That a vote of thanks 
be given to the speaker, for his able and in- 
teresting address, and that a copy of the 
same be requested for publication. 

Resotved, That the chairman and secre. 
tary be a committee to wait on L. S. Caver- 
no, esq. for a copy of the address delivered 
this evening, for publication. 

Resolved, That when we do adjourn, it 
shall be till the first Tuesday of December 
next; and that the School Inspectors be 
requested to invite the School Instructors 
of the town, to meet with us at that meet- 


Managers. 


ng. 

, That we adjourn until the first 
Tuesday of December next, at such place 
as the board of managers may designate. 

ELIAS RANSOM, jr. Ch’n pro tem. 
J. B. Barnes, Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION 
Ofthe Education Society of the town of Lockport. 

Art. Ist. This association shall be known 
as the Education Society of the Town of 
Lockport. ; 

Art. 2d. The object of this Society shall 
be to improve the condition of commor 
schools ; to disseminate information on the 
subject ; to elevate the standard of educa- 
tion, and to adopt such measures as may be 
deemed advisable to promote the object of 
the society. 

Art. 3d. Any person may become a mem- 
ber of this Society by signing this constitu- 
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tion, and subscribing for the Common School 
Assistant, or paying the sum of twenty-five 
nts. 

wnt. 4th. The officers of this Society 
shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and three Direetors, 
who shall constitute a board of Managers, 
whose duty it shall be to collect all money 
due the iety; to order the Common 
School Assistant, and see to the distribution 
of the same, reserving one copy for each in- 
dividual subscribing ; to call meetings of 
the Society as often as they may think it 
necessary, and to report annually their pro- 
ceedings. 

Art. 5th. This Society shall meet annu- 
ally, in the village of Lockport, on the first 
Tuesday of September. 

Art. 6th. This Constitution may be al- 
tered at any annual meeting of the Society, 
by a vote of two thirds of the members pre- 
sent. 





TO TRUSTEES OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Their duties are, 

1. To call the annual meetings of the dis- 
trict. 

2. To call special meetings, whenever 
they or the inhabitants may deem it neces- 
sary. 

3. To apportion the taxes, when voted by 
the inhabitants of the district ; to build or re- 

air the schoo!-house, or to raise the District 


ibrary Fund. 

4, To provide the necessary fuel. 

5. To purchase a lot for a school-house. 

6. To make out all rate bills from the lists 
kept by the teachers. 

7. To exempt, by a concurring vote of the 
district, all indigent persons from the pay- 
ment of the tuition money of their chil- 
dren. 

8. To take care of the district school- 
house, 

9. To supply the school-house with the 
necessary fixtures, furniture and out houses. 

10. To employ all teachers. 

11. And to see that teachers obtain their 
wages. ; 

How they are performed. 
1. They call the annual meetings, but sel- 


2. A great dislike and delay in calling 
special meetings. 

3. An entire neglect of the school-house 
and library law. 

4. To permit the school to be broken up 
three or four weeks in winter for the want 
of wood, or to provide wood in large legs 
for the pupils to cut up; and which, when 
put into the stove will, in most cases, put 
the fire out. 

5. To quarrel for one year where the lot 
for the school-house shall be. 

6. To alwaystrust to the teacherto make 
out the rate bills. 

7. To not understand this clause of the 
School Act. ‘ 

8. To let the children pull the school- 
house to pieces. 

9. To suffer broken, rickety benches, 
wholly unfitted in their structure, to ruin 
the health and form of the children. 

10. Not to know that a teacher is wanted. 

11. To let the teacher collect his own 


wages, and spend as much time in getting, 
as he did in earning it. 

We have presented to the Trustees a 
right and a wrong way. A word to the wise 
is sufficient. 





SCHOOL FESTIVAL IN BOSTON. 

The annual School Festival appears to 
have been an animated affair. The munici- 
pal authorities, with Gov. Everett, and a 
number of distinguished strangers, gave 
consequence and distinction to the occasion, 
by their presence and engagedness. In ac- 
cordance with immemorial] usage, the pro- 
cession dined in o!d Fanueil Hall—about 30 
Jads, who wore the Franklin medals, leading 
the way. In the course of the afternoon 
some good speeches were made; that by 
Gov. E. was received with acclamations.— 
The following were among the toasts. 

By the Mayor—The frst public buildings 
of our forefathers ; the meeting house and 
the schoo]-house—Their combined influence 
has made us a great people. May that in- 
fluence be imperishable. 

By Gov. Everett—The city of Boston: 
like a wise parent, she makes the best pro 
vision for her children, by giving them a 
good education—May they repay the pre- 
cious bounty, by handing down the heritage 
unimpaired to posterity. 





LITERARY CONVENTION. 

We gather from the lecture read by Mr. 
Stone, before the Literary Convention, a 
few tacts that it will be useful to think of. 
Mr. 8S. labored under great disadvantages 
for collecting information respecting our 
common schools ; for, although they are the 
creatures of the legislature, no reports are 
required,—no general supervision exercised, 
—from which tacts can be collected to show 
their number and condition. 

The legislature considers as proper sub- 
jects of common local instruction, all per- 
sons between the ages of 4 and 18. The 
number of such persons is estimated at 
about 106,000. The number of school dis- 
tricts is about 2,800—giving about 38 scho- 
lars toa district, on an average. The num- 
ber of different teachers employed in these 
schools is about 5,100. 

To support these schools there is, in the 
first place, the 3 per cent. tax, amounting to 
$61,803—or $22 to each district, and 58 
cents to each scholar. Secondly, town and 
district taxes, to the amount of $81,000, as 
near as can be estimated from returns.— 
This makes the wages paid to teachers, ex- 
clusive of board, $142,803. Board, suppo- 
sing it 30 weeks to each district, at only 
$1.25 a week, $105,000. Whole expenses 
for teachers $247,803 annually—being $88. 
50 to each district, and $2.33 to each scho- 
lar, on an average. 

But this is not the whole expense of the 
schools. There is the annual expense of 
school books and stationary, which Mr. S. 
estimates at not less than $10 for each dis- 
trict—making $28,000; the cost of fuel, 
suppose $8 a year to each district, is $22,- 
400; a new school-house about once in 15 
years—which supposing the cost to be $100 





on an average, would make an annual ex- 





pense of $15,555 ;—the three items amount- 


ing to $65,965; and swelling the total to 
$ 313,758—$112.07 to a district, and $2.95 
to each person between 4 and 18 years old. 

If to this we add the time of the pupils, 
especially the older ones, and various other 
expenses not easily estimated, Mr. S. sup- 
poses that the whole cannot be less than 
$1,000,000. This would be only adding to 
the above estimates, $7 each, on an average, 
for the pupils’ time. 

In a pecuniary point of view, then, how 
immensely important that our schools should 
be of the right character. If one, two, 
three, or five years can, by improvements in 
the schools, be saved to the pupil, not only 
without detriment to his education, but to 
advantage of it, it is surely worth an effort ; 
and it was the opinion of the sagacious De 
Witt Clinton, that “two years under pro- 
per instruction is sufficient to acquire near- 
ly all that is acquired in most of our common 
schools during the whole term usually allotted 
for primary education.” Yet how trifling is 
this in comparison with intellectual and mo- 
ral culture—the development and forma- 
tion of mind and character,—which are 
thrown, to such an extent, in regard to the 

reat mass of our population, into the 
Cae of the teachers of our common 
schools ! 

The examination made by Mr. S. in va- 
rious parts of the State, led to the follow- 
ing results as to the studies pursued in our 
common schools. Of 100 schools, orthogra- 


phy is professedly taught in all, 100 
Reading in all, 100 
Writing, 97 
Arithmetic, 94 Nat. Philosophy, 37 
Geography, 100 Chemistry, 14 
Eng.Grammar, 83 Botany, Geology, 
U. S. History, 66 or Mineralogy, 3 


General! History, 17 

The new Testament is used as a reading 
book, or for devotional purposes in 48 ; pray- 
ers in school in 58; corporeal punishments 
in 85; visited by district committees occa- 
sionally, 28.— Vermont Chronicle. 





IMPORTANCE OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The Common Schoo! Convention of Ver- 
mont, held at Montpelier, passed the resolu- 
tions below. They take a right view of the 
subject : 

Resolved, That the connection between 
the higher institutions of learning and com- 
mon schools, demands that the former should 
be cherished by the community, and vigor- 
ously maintained. 

Resolved, That common schools are of 
paramount importance ; and that it is desi- 
rable to secure in those of this state, a more 
thorough and efficient course of education. 





BOSTON SCHOOLS. 

The Boston schools have been for many 
years under the superintending care of a 
school committee, and they have been, take 
them together, unrivalled in excellence and 
efficiency. The committee has lately de- 
termined to raise the salaries of their teach- 
ers. The principals of the Latin and Eng- 
lish high schools are to have $2400 each, 
being an increase of $400 each; and the 
grammar and writing masters are to have 
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$1500 each, being an increase of $100 to 
the former, and $300 to the latter. 

This is the only true and effectual way to 
secure good teaching. Pay reasonably well 
for it, and it will be obtained ; and not oth- 
erwise. To pay liberally for good teaching, 
is far better than to have poor teaching, for 
poor pay: it is a saving of money, because it 
saves time, and its superiority in all its mo 
ral, intellectual, domestic, and civil bear- 
ings, is infinitely beyond calculation. Veri- 
ly the Boston folks have some good notions. 


SURPLUS REVENUE. 

Your ideas in respect to appropriating a 
portion of the surplus revenue soon to be 
awarded to our State, cannot but gain the 
approbation of every thinking man. The 
common schools of New-York possess an 
irresistible claim to a liberal share of this 
fund. Fellow-citizens, a golden opportunity 
is now within your reach, which may never 
be enjoyedagain. Your will is Jaw. You 
have only :to decree this measure, and it is 
effected. ‘Bands of speculators in various 
parts of this great State are devising every 
possible means to secure the appropriation 
of the surplus revenue in favor of merely 
pecuniary interests—canals, rail roads, and 
the like. Would that the people would 
awake to a sense of their true interests in 
relation to this great subject. Would that 
my poor exhortation could re-echo through 
every cottage, every work-shop, every hill 
and valley, from the lakes to our eastern 
boundaries. I appeal to the poorer classes 
of community—to that vast class who de- 
pend on their own labor for subsistence—I 
care not whether that labor be professional, 
mechanica:, or commercial. God forbid that 
I should avail myself of the wicked trick of 
demagogues in exciting the jealousy of the 
poor against the rich. For who, in the Uni- 
ted States, are the rich, but those who were 
yesterday poor, and who to-morrow may be 
poor again? Riches has its accompanying 
vices—so has poverty. But I appeal to the 
poorer classes in reference to this subject, 
without any desire of pandering to unwor- 
thy passions. 

What cares the man of wealth for com- 
mon schools? He can send his sons to 
academies and colleges. The defects of our 
common schools operate with peculiar seve- 
rity on the poorer portions of community.— 
These schools are now, not only in the village 
of West Troy, but in the state at large, in a 
most deplorable condition. What then is to 
be done? Cominon schools must be sustain- 
ed, if at all, by those whose means will allow 
them to contribute only the most moderate 
amount. Let the people then, of whatever 
political party, boldly assert their right to 
such an application of their treasure as I 
have above referred to. Let us all join, 
heart and hand, shoulder to shoulder, in in- 
fusing new life-blood into our political 
system by improving common schools.— 
Let us, to borrow the words of the ac- 
complished Barnard, in reference to this 
matter, agitate, agitate, agitate. Let us 
make this a test question in relation to our 
candidates for the offices of Governor, Sena- 
tors and Members of Assembly, whether or 
not they will favor the appropriation of a 





securing our children and children’s chil- 
dren the inestimable prize of moral and in- 
tellectual culture, by the elevation of our 
schools.—New- York State Journal. 





We beseech those who have gone on heed- 
lessly, plodding in the paths of their prede- 
cessors, to stop short, take the stone out of 
the mouth of the bag, tie it up carefully, ana 
place half of the grain instead of the stone. 
If we be not here understood, let them, by 
way of taking a primary lesson in the echool 
of experience, that they may knew how to 
sympathize with the little urchins under 
their care, go and prepare for themselves 
benches so high as to suspend their feet 
from the floor, and then nail themselves 
down for the space of an hour and a half or 
two hours at a time, three or four times a 
day, and with a Jatin grammar before them, 
if they be unacquainted with it, let them 
without help commence, hic, hac, hoc. After 
a few lessons, our word for it, tiicy will have 
some inclination for an out-door frolic—if 
they do not, they certainly will deserve to 
be branded as very stupid scholars.—Ver- 
mont Telegraph. 





GOOD HINTS. 
We copy from the Sandy-Hill Herald the 
following extract : 


Let the alphabet and some of the first 
lessons, in large characters, be placed in 
conspicuous places. Very frequently refer 
the learner to two or three letters, syllables, 
or words, at a time ; and require him to point 
them out. As soon ashe can read mono- 
syllables, let him read two or three words, 
alternately, till he can look out of the book 
and spell them; thus he would soon learn 
to profit by silent study. Let him proceed 
to commit and recite the spelling tables, till 
he can pronounce words readily at sight.— 
He may then, and not till then, attend to 
reading; and must be put to committing 
language, progressively, till he becomes a 
good reader. (Here the definition of words 
may easily be acquired.) After this, per- 
haps much reading would be sufficient.— 
Soon a fund of pure language would be laid 
up in the mind, enabling him to converse, 
compose and speak in public; which, with 
read:ng, are in most respects, ene and the 
same thing. 

In this way the learner would go over a 
great deal in a short time; he would not 
retain it thoroughly the first course, but the 
next would be easier, and he would get 
longer lessons, and would soon retain it 
well. 

It would not require old experienced 
teachers. Children would be capable of in- 
structing in any branch, almost or quite as 
soon as they had acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of it. Nor would they have to learn 
the whole of any branch before they began 
to teach. They would teach their brothers 
and sisters at home; thus family schools 
would be introduced. The reason that peo- 
ple have not taught in families, is because 
they knew of no way that would not take 
up so much time, as to render it impossible. 
But in this way parents would have nothing 
of any consequence to do, but to hear reci- 





portion of the public treasure to what '—To 


tations and give familiar explanations.— 





They might keep about their work and hear 
lessons, without even taking the book into 
their hands, if they were well qualified, and 
all would be, in a few years. Then chil- 
dren would Jearn every thing right at first, 
and would have nothig to unlearn; which 
would abridge the labor of teaching more 
than half. 

All branches of learning would be intro- 
duced in the same way. Competent teach- 
ers would be employed to instruct in each 
branch ; their pupils would become teachers ; 
thus all would soon become both teachers 
and learners, and would continue such to 
the end of life, and knowledge would be- 
come general, 

In this way, the learner would lose very 
little time, and be almost free from confine- 
ment. When he was not attending to 
books, he would be attending business ; both 
would be considered equally a part of learn- 
ing and teaching. Habit would render all 
agreeable, and there would be no want of 
self-application Children would be less de- 
lighted with frivolity, and more inclined to 
rational amusements than they now are. 

Studying in this way is no harder than 
thinking in the usual manner. Our thoughts 
are constantiy employed, and the reason we 
do not learn more, is because they are exer- 
cised upon what we already know. 

Employing teachers with a small number 
of scholars, would at first be attended with 
some expense ; but the great improvement 
of the pupils would make it a cheap method 
afterall. A child would learn the alphabet 
in a week, and at the age of seven or eight 
yore. would commit the whole spelling 

ook to memory in less than a quarter. Af- 
ter studying in this way a month he will say 
a thousand words in a day—fifteen or twen- 
ty at atime. Almost any branch may be 
obtained in a month, by one that has come 
to the years of discretion. Rich people 
could afford to hire teachers, and the poor 
could do their own teaching. A great many 
books would be wanted, but on that account 
they would be cheap. So that the expense 
of education would not be burthensome up- 
on any one. 





A TOUR THROUGH THE STATE. 

It is known to many that the Rev. E. N. 
Kirk has visited many of the principal places 
of this State, for the purpose of turning 
public attention to the subject of common 
school education. His lectures, always elo- 
quent and full of the most important in- 
struction, were well attended and well re- 
ceived. The Jeading men met him, and co- 
operated with their money and their influ- 
ence. The cause of common scvhool educa- 
tion has gained much by this tour. The 
following communication the Rev. Mr. Kirk 
has kindly handed to us for insertion. It 
will be read with deep interest : 

Albany, September 1%, 1836. 
J. O. Tayor, esq. 

Dear Sir—I have waited for sufficient 
leisure from the pressure of professional en- 
gagements, to write you an extensive ac- 
count of our interesting tour for promoting 
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the cause of common school education. But 
as 1 may wait some time in vain for that, 
{ will state to you a few reflections which 
that tour has induced. fi ; ‘ 

1. Your labors cannot be in vain, while 
judiciously pursued. Of this 1 am convinc- 
ed by the reception given to our statements. 
Our citizens are willing to know exactly 
what are the defects of our favorite system ; 
and wherein it is failing to accomplish its 
great ends. They receive with strong in- 
terest proposals for remedies, and display 
altogether a readiness to expend the person- 
al energy and the funds which may be found 
necessary, to place our common schools by 
the side of the best inthe world. You have 
not miscalculated in selecting your field of 
labor. Our citizens, it is true, are greatly 
engrossed with other things, pertaining more 
directly to personal interest, and to the dc- 
partment of improvement, which may be 
called physical. It is true that the greater 
part of our leading men have not looked at 
this subject yet, in the right light. No man 
has over estimated its importance. Few 
have regarded it at all, according to its real 
connexions with the best interests of this 
country. But ail are ready to be convinced, 
to be awakened, to be directed. Tio this re- 
mark [ have no reason to make the least 
qualification. I hcpe then you will perse- 
vere, impelled by every noble and generous 
feeling of your soul, to employ the press 
and the living agent in this great work. 

2. For the full accomplishment of the 

reat objects which you propose, it will be 
found necessary to secure every channel 
through which the minds of men are to be 
reached. All the political and religious pa- 
pers are ready to co-operate, if any proper 
arrangement could be entered into, saving 
them the labor of selection. But besides 
this, you must endeavor to enlist discussion 
and addresses. There are teachers through- 
out the State who might be aroused to con- 
centrate their energies, as is done in St. 
«Lawrence and some other counties ; to hold 
public meetings where discussions may be 
had, which will bring the subject in various 
lights before parents and patriots, until its 
vast importance shall be realized. There 


are men in all the liberal —— men |" 


of literary pursuits, men of good sense and 
good attainments in the several avocations 
of society, who could profitably be enlisted 
to give a series of addresses to their re- 
spective neighborhoods. And above all, the 
clergy, by their constant appearance before 
public assemblies, can greatly promote 
this cause. May you not then consider it 
very desirable to secure the enlistment of 
all these classes of volunteers. The fact is, 
you need but to inform the people and se- 
cure their continued aélention to the subject, 
to arouse all the feeling and enlist all the 
will which the case demands. 

3. Our effort in this State are important 
in reference to other sections of the coun- 
try. I judge of our influence on the wes- 
tern States, not by observation, but from our 
geographical position and our commercial 
relations of them, and from the confidence 
displayed by Michigan in our political sys- 
tem. But Iam able to judge from actual 
and most gratifying observation in Lower 
Canada. Our neighbors there are looking 





with great solicitude to our institutions and 
our movements. Instead of the jealousy 
and local prejudice which I expected to 
meet there ; there 1s in fact no place in this 
State where the same degree of noble en- 
tnusiaism was swakened by the exhibition 
of the subject. And in no place in our 
State was the fellow citizen so cordially 
met as was the stranger in Montreal.— 
They rejoice in our improvements. They 
cordially introduce them, so far as they ure 
adapted to the peculiar condition of society 
there. Every improvement which we make 
therefore in the system and condition of our 
schools, will be an advance in the character 
and influence of their schools, when the 
shall have established them. I addresse 
the citizens of Montreal but twice on gene- 
ral education ; but those two meetings were 
sufficient to call forth and concentrate that 
interest which their best citizens had long 
individually felt. They had a spirited meet- 
ing of gentlemen, at which a committee was 
appointed to prepare for a general meeting, 
to organize a society for the establishment 
of common schools in Lower Canada.— 
There is not a state in our Union where the 
poor are educated according, either to the 
light now possessed, or to the ability of our 
state governments. It is truly amazing to 
see a republic, on which the eyes of the 
world are turned, whether in friendship or 
jealousy ; a nation possessing the history of 
other republics, and convinced that we shal! 
fall as they have fallen, unless our poor 
children are thoroughly educated, intellectu- 
ally and morally ; it is truly amazing that a 
people who have displayed such energy and 
so much practical talent in every other de- 
partment, should have so poor, teeble, inef- 
ficient a system of general education as we 
have. New-York and New England have 
the best ; but poor, very poor, are the best. 
This state of things cannot last long. Nor 
will it continue after any one State shall 
fully awake and give the rest a pattern.— 
But a commencement in the work of reform 
must be made somewhere. It isan honora- 
ble ambition that aspires to be connected 
with this movement in its present stage. 





CIRCULAR. 

The undersigned having been appointed 
a committee, by a meeting of the citizens of 
Ogdensburgh for the purpose of exciting at- 
tention to the subject of Common School 
Education, and enlisting the active exer- 
tions of the inhabitants of the county of St. 
Lawrence, in measures now under discus- 
sion for more efficient organization and more 
ample support for the cause of education, 
beg leave to submit the following circular 
for the consideration of their fellow -citi- 
zens: 

It has been observed with regret, by many 
distinguished men, that while every section 
of our State has been marked by gigantic 
schemes of public improvement, and prospe- 
rity has crowned every department of indus- 
try, the cultivation of the intellectual facul- 
ties has by no means kept pace with the 
physical energies of the people, and it needs 
no extraordinary sagacity to foresee that a 
country governed by public opinion must 
soon fall into ignorance, error and anarchy, 





if the mental faculties are neglected, while 
ambition and avarice are unduly stimulated. 
Aroused by such considerations, a number 
of patriotic gentlemen have expended much 
time and money in endeavoring to awake 
public attention to this important subject. 
Among other means they established a pa- 
per at Albany, “The Common School As- 
sistant,”’ which is intended to expose the 
defects of the present system and modes of 
teaching ; and as a means of disseminating 
general and particular information on the 
subject of common schools. The paper is 
published at the low price of twenty copies 
for five dollars, and should be widely circu- 
lated. 

To press this subject still further upon 
the public, the Rev. Mr. Kirk has been em- 
ployed to visit some of the principal places 
of this State, and lecture on the subject.— 
In his address to the citizens of this place, 
he stated that the defects of the present 
system were well understood bythe com- 
mittee who had charge of the subject at the 
last session of the legis!ature, but that they 
were unwilling to act till some popular 
movement should take place to afford assu- 
rance of concurrence and support. It is to 
call upon the legistature for aids to expand 
the energies of the rising generation, and 
diffuse the blessings of intellectual culture, 
that an earnest appeal is made to the pa- 
triotism of the country. Those, who have 
experienced the pleasure, and contemplated 
the advantage of education, only, can feel 
the importance of the appeal, and it is 
through their exertions that the waste pla- 
ces of ignorances can be built up with the 
rich and ennobling architecture of cultiva- 
ted mind. 

One of the great evils now experienced is 
a deficiency of competent teachers, and that 
want is supposed to be a natural result of 
the inadequate compensation that is now 
given to instructors of common schouls. It 
would be unreasonable to expect the best 
fruit from the fieli without good seed, or 
from the market without the highest price, 
and it would be equally unwise to. suppose 
that men of talents would devote themselves 
to teaching without a fair remuneration.— 
It is an admitted maxim in political econo- 
my, that the supply will be equal to the de- 
mand, and if suitable rewards are offered, 
the country will soon be supplied with com- 
petent teachers. The first step then, in 
this important work, is to raise the compen- 
sation of teachers in proportion to their 
abilities in their profession; and this can- 
not be done without changing the public 
opinion, or additional aid from the State.— 
Both are necessary to ensure the attainment 
of that high intellectual stand, which the 
people of New-York should make the aim 
of their ambitior, and fortunately both may 
be easily attained. By a law of 1835, eve- 
ry school district is authorised to raise a 
tax of twenty dollars for the first year, and 
ten dollars for every year therex‘ter, for a 
district school library. A sum which can- 
not prove oppressive, even in the smallest 
districts, and would purchase from thirty to 
forty volumes of suitable and valuable read- 
ing, to commence with, which would inspire 
taste and diffuse information among all class- 
es, and prove one of the surest and most 
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économical means of elevating the charac- 


ter of the rising ——- 

About three millions of dollars are placed 
at the disposal of the State by the law for 
the distribution of the surplus revenue of 
the United States, and it affords an oppor- 
tunity of increasing the school fund that 
ought not to be neglected. Such a division 
wil be most equal and advantageous and 
scatter its blessings on all classes of com- 
munity. This mode has been suggested 
through the Albany Argus, and nothing is 
necessary to ensure this large addition to 
the Common School Fund but an expression 
of approbation by the people in their pri- 
mary conventions, and we hope that all 
classes will gives it their cordial support. 

The committee conclude by assuring their 
fellow-citizens that they intend to promote 
the circulation of the School Assistant, the 
purchase of district school libraries, and the 
employment of competent teachers as far 
as in their power, and they hope and be- 
lieve, there are intelligent and patriotic in- 
dividuals in every town who will make it 
their business to urge upon their fellow 
townsmen the importance of the measure 
here suggested. 

When we consider the character of man— 
that it is intellectual cultivation that enno- 
bles and allies him to superior beings— 
when we consider his high destiny and re- 
sponsibility in a republican government— 
where every mind constitutes a part of the 
sovereignty of the land, and where virtue 
and intelligence afford the only guarantee, 
that liberal institutions can be sustained, 
the subject assumes a vast importance as 
one fraught with vital interest to the pre- 
sent and future ghnerations, and we earnest- 
ly commend the subject to every class of 
our fellow-citizens. 

TAYLOR LEWIS, 

JOHN FINE, 

ALBERT TYLER. 
Ogdensburgh, Sept. 5, 1836. 


INDIFFERENCE OF PARENTS. 

Mr. Epiror,—In noticing the various 
causes which tend to keep our common 
schools in the low condition they are at pre- 
sent in, I have been induced to regard as 
one of the most prominent, the indifference, 
and in many cases, the total neglect of pa- 
rents and guardians of youth. Perhaps in- 
deed, this may be the chief cause. How 
often is it the case that parents in sending 
their children to school, consider that all 
they have to do? With many, is not the 
principal object to have them out of their 
sight, or out of the way ? They never visit 
the school—never become acquainted with 
the tegcher—in fine, they know not whether 
-any advancement in knowledge is made or 
not—whether virtuous and moral principles 
are instilled into the minds of their chil- 
dren, or whether idleness and all its atten- 
dant vices sways the mind. Parents, you 
to whom the care, (I hed almost said the 
destiny) of the immortal mind, is entrusted, 
how is it with you? Are you willing to 
place your children under the care of one 
with whom you are unacquainted? Is the 
education of your offspring of so little con- 
sequence that it does not interest you suffi- 





with the moral and literary qualifications of 
him to whose care and tuition you give 
them up? How would it be were your pro- 
perty at stake? Would you entrust that to 
a stranger? Would you not first become 
assured of his solvency and integrity—even 
more, would you not require an endorser or 
some collateral security? Most assuredly, 
if wise, you would take every precaution.— 
But your children, whose destinies are im- 
mortal, and as much more vuluable than 
wealth, as immortality is than mortality. 
How, | ask, how is it with them? When 
you place the tender mind ot your child un- 
der the care of a teacher, what security have 
you that that mind will be rightly trained 
and moulded! Dare you, in view of the re- 
sponsibilities that rest upon you—dare you 
entrust it with a stranger without knowin 

whether he is preparing that young sid 
for usefulness and happiness, or implanting 
within it the seeds of idleness, vice and in- 
fidelity? This is an important considera- 
tion, and it behoves you well to regard it.— 
Remember that the mind of your child is 
formed at an early age—perhaps while in 
the district school. Then will you not be- 
come interested? If you are not interested 
you cannot expect your child to be. No, he 
looks to you for example—he considers you 
his pattern—as indeed you should be—and 
he likes or dislikes what you like or dislike. 
If he sees you deeply interested in any sub- 
ject, he will most probably- become so too. 
Then be wise—let him see in you a deep 
and lively interest in behalf of schools, and 
then you may expect to see him love his 
eral 4 and make that degree of advance- 
ment which will eoon fit him for the duties 
of subsequent life. And besides, by so do- 
ing, you will cause the teacher to make 
greater exertions to meet your expecta- 
tions, as he will see that you expect much 
from him, and are watching over the pro- 
gress of your child daily; and if he is a 
faithful and conscientious man, his arduous 
and responsible duties will be rendered com- 
paratively easy, from the assurance that 
others are interested. You might then too, 
do something to keep back the unqualified, 
and encourage the worthy and qualified to 
engage in this important employment. N. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE OF A 
SCHOOL. 

A teacher who loves his schoo], and ad- 
dresses his pupils with a smiling counte- 
nance and a pleasant tone of voice, exerts 
a much happier influence than he does who 
governs by blows and punishments. He 
who allures his pupils into rectitude and in- 
dustry by an agreeable, winning address, 
holds a very different relation to them than 
he would have by exciting fear and using 
severity. It is the influence obtained over 
pupils by kindness and sympathy that pro- 
duces the highest kind of obedience. 

It is a government of goodness and affec- 
tion that disciplines the moral feelings of 
the subjects ; and it is the lively interest and 
tenderness felt by a teacher for the happi- 
ness and improvement of his pupils which 
exert that kind of influence that is constant- 
ly carrying on a moral discipline. A tea- 
cher who has the confidence and love of his 





ciently to induce you become acquainted 





pense with his “rules” and his “ ferules;’’ 
his government is a moral one, one that ful- 
fils the law without seeing or knowing it. 

_ A love of doing right, because it is right, 
is the motive to obedience; and the ability 
and habit of governing themselves are soon 
acquired, and the regulations of the teacher 
are no a necessary. Each one now 
feels that his progress and reputation de- 
pend upon its own exertions, and upon his 
own moral discernment in perceiving what 
is right. 

Scholars who are taught and trained in 
this manner, govern themselves. The 
teacher’s authority is superseded by the love 
of right; his business now is to improve 
the mind. This is the result of correct mo- 
ral discipline; and this should be the go- 
vernment and discipline of every school. 

The very end and object of all government 
should be to make men govern themselves. Just 
so faras government falls short in producing 
this effect, it is defective. Laws should so 
command what is right, and forbid what is 
wrong, as to give a moral discernment of 
that course of conduct which leads to the 
happiness of the individual. Thus, the 
right way being perceived, and the individu- 
al being conscious that this way produces 
the greatest amount of happiness, the laws 
which first gave this perception, and point- 
ed out this way, are in a great measure use- 
less and set aside. The individual now go- 
verns himself: and this should be the end 
of law, whether national, municipal, or that 
which is made for the school-room. 

A teacher, instead of enforcing the ob- 
servance of his laws, should be laboring to 
make his pupils understand what is right 
and what is wrong, and the,certain conse- 
quences of doing right, and the natural and 
inevitable consequences of doing wrong ; or 
in other words, there should be such a mo- 
ral discipline going on, that the pupils will 
soon be capable and desirous of governing 
themselves. 

Each scholar, then, will not only be jea- 
lous of his own good conduct, but of the 

‘ood conduct of each member of the school. 

ach scholar will feel a lively interest in 
the order and operations of the school. He 
will become a part of the who'e, and 
will feel the same genera! interest that the 
teacher feels. This interest the teacher 
should always secure. It will make his go- 
vernment easy and popular. 

A teacher shou!d govern his scholars as 
rational and moral! beings. They are as ca- 
pable of perceiving a distinction between 
truth and falsehood, and right and wrong, 
as he is—perhaps more so. After we have 
lived in this world of error and prejudice 
twenty or thirty years, our moral and intel- 
lectual powers are apt to become disorder- 
ed, and deceive us. But a child is fresh 
from that Hand which has written the law 
of truth upon the heart, and made him ca- 
pable of discerning between good and evil, 
and between merit and demerit.— District 
School. 





At the present time true patriotismis shown 
by the interest taken in the condition and 
improvement of the * Common Schools.”— 
These schools are to sustain our liberties ; 





scholars may almost, if not entirely, dis- 


and they must be elevated. 
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TEACHERS’ CONVENTION OF THE 
STATE OF NEW.YORK. 
Fieid at Albany, September 20, 1836. 

At 12 o’clock the convention met at 
the Capitol, and was called to order by J. 
Orville Taylor; E. R. Reynolds, of Putnam 
county, as chairman, and G. B. Glendining, 
of Troy, as secretary, were chosen pro tem. 

On motion, a committee of eleven was 
chosen to nominate the officers and make 
the proper arrangements for the conven- 
tion. 

After a little preliminary business the 
convention adjourned till 2 o’clock. 


Afternoon. 

At 2 o’clock the convention met. 

The committee appointed to report the of- 
ficers for this convention, and subjects for 
consideration, reported that they had nomi- 
nated ; 

J. Orvitte Taytor, President. 

8. S. Brus, 

E. P. Freeman, 

J. Henry, jr. 

E. R. Reynowps, 
G. B. GLEenpDINING, 
S. R. Sweer, 

On motion, the report of the committee 
was accepted, and the officers as nominated 
took their places. 

On motion, Resolved, That all persons 
present from this and other states, be in- 
vited to take seats in this convention, and 
to take a part in its deliberations. 

The secretary then read the names of 149 
members of the convention then in atten- 
dance, and who had in the morning enter- 
ed their names at the Common School De- 
pository. 

The committee of arrangements reported 
the following resolutions, which, after some 
interesting discussions, were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That since the profession of a 
teacher is arduous and responsible, measures 
should be taken to impress upon the minds 
of parents the necessity of employing only 
such persons as are well qualified to teach; 
and that tlie compensation of teachers 
should be such as to give them their proper 
standing and respect in society. 

Resolved, That we recommend county and 
town associations for the improvement of 
common schools. 

Resolved, That we highly approve of a 
Common School Depository, where can be 
found the most improved works on educa- 
tion. 

Resolved, That we think it expedient to 
have a permanent agent in each county of 
the State of New-York, for the purpose of 
circulating the Common School Assistant, 
and the “ Useful School Books,” and to pro- 
mote the general objects of the cause. 

Resolved, That this convention recommend 
2 uniform set of school books ; and that they 


Vice-Presidents 


t Secretaries. 








highly approve of the Useful School Books, 
issued by J. Orville Taylor, at the Common 
School EB lomy 

Resolved, That this convention commend 
the Common School Assistant to parents, 
teachers, scholars, and to the friends of edu- 
cation generally ; and that the thanks of 
this convention be presented to those gen- 
tlemen, who by their liberality have contri- 
buted to its establishment. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this conven- 
tion be given to Gen. Dix, Superintendant 
of Common Schools, for the fidelity and 
ability with which he has filled his office. 

Resolved, That the term education, rightly 
understood, imports the full development 
and perfect discipline of all the powers and 
faculties of the individual educated, physi- 
cal, mental and moral; and that the free- 
dom and general welfare of any people are 
infinitely more dependant upon such an edu- 
cation than upon any pecuniary interest. 

Resolved, That this convention approve of 
the distribution of the surplus revenue for 
the improvement of common education, as 
proposed in the Albany Argus. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
to draft an address to the community, ex- 
pressive of the views of the convention on 
the importance of elevating the standard of 
common education. 

The committee appointed were J. O. Tay- 
lor, J. Fellows and J. N. Parsons. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this con- 
vention, the appropriating of large sums by 
legislation for the education of teachers, 
without providing means for their compen- 
sation, thereby thinking to benefit the cause 
of education, is substituting cause for effect, 
and that while the means for increasing 
their salaries remains the same as it now is, 
no permanent good can be expected from 
such application. 

Resolved, Tha’ at the session of the con- 
vention this evening, practical teachers be 
requested to submit statements relative to 
their experience in teaching, and facts which 
have come under their observation on the 
state of common education. 

Resolved, That this convention recommend 
the organization of a State Society of Tea- 
chers. 


Resolved, That we highly approve of the 
motives that have induced the Pennsylvania 
Lyceum to offer a suit of specimens to every 
scientific institution in the United States; 
and can but wish that the plan of forming 
School Lyceums may be so far successful 
that not a county or town in the country 
shall be destitute of a cabinet of speci- 
mens in natural history. And while we ap- 
prove of this measure of our sister State, we 
feel ourselves called upon by her example 
to “go and do likewise.”’ 


10 A. M. September 21, 1836. 


The convention met according to adjourn- 
ment, J. O. Taylor inthe chair. J. N. Par- 
sons spoke at considerable Jength on the 
best means of teaching the orthography of 
the English language. 

Resolved, That the Rev. G. D. Abbott be 
admitted as an honorary member of this 
convention. 

In pursuance of a previous resolution, 





‘Resolved, That we proceed to erganize a 
“State Teachers Society.” 

The officers of the copvention were then 
appointed to choose a committee of seven, to 
report a preamble and constitution for the 
proposed Society. 

An eloquent address was given by Mr. 
Abbott, respecting education in general, and 
the imperative necessity of providing for the 
mental culture of the rapidly increasing po- 
pulation of the United States. Many inte- 
resting facts were disclosed, and a deve- 
lopment given of the plan about to be adopt- 
ed by the American National Society for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this conven- 
tion be presented to the Rev. G. D. Abbcit, 
for his interesting and instructive commu- 
nications. Adjourned to half past 2 P. M. 

Half past 2 P. M. 

The convention met according to adjourn- 
ment, J. O. Taylor in the chair. 

The committee appointed to nominate se- 
ven members to prepare a preamble and 
constitution, reported the following gentle- 
men:—J. O. Taylor, as chairman, J. W. 
Bulkley, G. B. Glendining, Jas. Henry, jr., 
S. R. Sweet, E. R. Reynolds, and C. H. An- 
thony. 

Resolved, That we have heard with the 
deepest interest the statements by the Rev. 
Gorham D. Abbott, of the proposed organi- 
zation and objects of the American Society 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
convention, the peculiar state of our beloved 
country calls loudly for such an organiza- 
tion, and that we pledge ourselves to use 
every effort in our power to promote the ob- 
jects of said society. 

Resolved, That when this convention ad- 
journ, it doso to meet again at such time and 
place as the committee appointed to draft a 
constitution for a State Organization of 
Teachers, shall select ; and that said com- 
mittee give notice of the time and place of 
said meeting, by publishing the same in the 
Common Schoo! Assistant, with a request 
that the said notice be published in al! the 
newspapers in this state three weeks succes- 
sively, the first publication whereof shall be 
at least forty days prior to the meeting of 
said convention. 

Resolved, That the committee named in 
the resolution next preceding, be empowered 
to make all necessary arrangements for the 
adjourned meeting of the convention. 

Resolved, That this convention earnestly 
request the teachers of this State to call 
district meetings during the coming four 
months, and obtain a public expression on 
the distribution of the surplus revenue, and 


that the teachers be requested to communi- ~ 


cate that expression to the editor of the 
“Common Schoo! Assistant.” 
On motion adjourned sine die. 
J. O. TAYLOR, President. 
G. B. GLENDINING, 
S. R. Sweet, 


The CULTIVATOR, a monthly publication of 
16 quarto es each, conducted by J. BUEL, and 
devoted exclusively to agricult..e and the improve- 
ment of young men, is forward¢d t~ subscribers from 
this office, at fifty cents per anaura, paid in advance. 
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